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OBSERVATIONS ON UKRAINIAN EROTIC 
FOLK SONGS 


KRYSTYNA POMORSKA 


Why do folk songs please our ear not only by their music but also 
by their lyrics? Why do they puzzle us although they offer a steady core of 
imagery and repetitive “lyrical plots’? The feeling of a puzzle seems 
to come from the impression of a non-sequitur, of some strange 
dissociation between the two sequences of phenomena a song presents. 
Indeed, what is the connection between “digging a well’ and “loving 
a girl” or that between a ‘vegetable garden” and “boys” in this 
popular couplet: 


Un 1 B Bac, aK i B Hac, Ha roponi 6ypaku, 
Qn i B Bac, aK i B Hac, yci xommi Aypaku! 


It is a particular kind of parallelism consisting of two types of activity that 
on the surface lack any tertium comparationis (or oppositionis), where- 
as parallelism in literature is usually based on a more explicit similarity 
or contrast. The seeming dissociation between paralleling sequences 
endows folk songs with a surrealistic touch, comparable to occurrences 
in written literature where effects are devoid of causes—as, for example, 
in Gogol’s “The Nose.”’ 

However, one must bear in mind that the basic parallelism in 
folklore represents a fixed inner symbolic pattern. Although not 
perceived by the general participant, this pattern is nevertheless very 
old and universal in the Slavic folk heritage, recognized and in- 
vestigated by ethnographers, folklorists, and linguists. The same 
symbolism has also been widely used beyond the scope of folklore. Today 
it can be observed even in the most modern forms of art—e.g., the 
cinema.’ The pattern present in the songs selected here can be reduced 
to the following symbols: 


‘ Cf. the Russian film The Cranes are Flying, or the recent film, based on 
Ukrainian folklore tradition, The White Bird with a Black Mark, which came out in the 
school of Dovzenko. 
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_ drinking water 


tases = a sexual act 
giving water to a horse ~ 


digging a well ! = an incomplete sexual act (courtship, 
flirtation, etc.) 


Due to the symbolic nucleus of the parallelism, all elements in both 
sequences mentioned above acquire a figurative tinge—in other words, 
they become polysemantic. But along with these established, nuclear 
pairs of symbols, all other juxtaposed elements build strong and 
striking correspondences. Examining these correspondences is the task 
of the present paper. In so doing, we will disclose the figurative meaning 
of each variation and reconstruct all the interconnections between 
the songs. Thus, the richness of the parallelism and consequently the 
poetic quality of the texts will become apparent. 

The three lyrical songs presented here are built around the symbolic 
pattern described above, except for the heroic verses on Sahajdaényj, 
which illustrate some more general and related phenomena. 

In the first song the corresponding elements begin on both the phonic 
and grammatical levels: 


I 


KonaB, komaB KIPHHYeHbKy HeTIICHbKM BI, 
JIxo6u“B, KOXaB JIBYMHOHBKY JIKODAM, He cool. 
Oli 2KaJib, 2KaJIb, HEMOMay, 
Jlro6uB iBYMHy 3 Maly, 
JIro6uB DIBYMHy 3 Madly, 
JIro6uB, Ta Hi He B3aB! 


Oii, 2KaJIb, 2kaJIb MeHi Oyze 
Bi3bMyTb fi JIKOOH, 
Bi3bMyT»b ii JIFODM, 
Moa ii He Oyze! 

Oi 2KaJib, 2KaJIb! 


II 


A BxKe XK Tad KipHH4eHbKa 3acopusiaca, 
A Bxe K Tad DIBYMHOHbKA 3axKYpHIaca. 
Oii xaub, «ab... (refrain) 
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Ii] 


A Bxe * 3 Toi KiPHHYeHbKi OPJIH BOTY MIOTb, 
A BxKe 2K TY}O DIBYMHOHbKY DO BIHbILA BeyTb! 
Oi Kalb, «Kab... (refrain) 


IV 


OquH Bere 34 pyteHbky, Apyruii 3a pyKas, 
Tpetii cToiTb, ripko muaye, 100uB, Ta i He B39B! 
Oli .KaJIb, 2*Kasib... (refrain) 


In the pair: 


Kotlae kipHwueHbky 
Koxaé DiBwuHOHbKy 


the two juxtaposed verbs, referring to two different activities, are nearly 
identical in sound and morphology (only one phoneme differentiates 
them). Their paronomastic closeness results in a semantic relationship 
according to the principle of so-called poetic etymology. Similarly, 
the two objects of action— 


KipHH4eHbKa /TiBYMHOHHKa — 


become close due to their morphological identity (stanzas I, II, III). 
It is noteworthy that whenever the parallel in question is absent, the 
non-diminutive form of “girl” — gispanHa — appears (cf. refrain). 
The full phrase-parallelism, especially of stanzas II and III, supports 
the whole set of similarities between the two activities presented. 

On the referential level the two activities are comparable because of 
their negative results. The Cossack loved a girl for himself, but “the 
others” took her; he dug the well for people, but ‘“‘eagles” used it 
instead. Not only are the results of the actions similar, but so are both 
acting subjects which either replace the unfortunate protagonist or 
unjustly appropriate the result of his work : in stanza III the ‘“‘others”’ 
taking the girl to the altar are juxtaposed with the ‘‘eagles.”’ In stanza 
IV their behavior is described as truly ferocious, each one pulling the 
girl to his own side: Ogu Bee 3a py¥eHbKy, Upyruit 3a pykas.... 
Thus, humans acquire a complete similarity with rapacious birds 
— opmu — especially because of the symbolism of the image: in 
folklore a sexual act is frequently represented as the killing of a 
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love object by a predatory bird, if the male happens to belong to a hostile 
side, as is the case in this song.? 

Regardless of the basic symbolic tie between the two sequences, one 
can also see their relative independence and, therefore, still another 
relationship. One sequence in the song refers to an everyday enterprise 
whereas the other concerns an activity of higher meaning (love). Any 
number of songs, humorous verses, proverbs, and sayings are built on 
such binarism, as, for example, the popular humorous verse : 


“T punto, [punto — go Tenart!” 
— Meue HoxKku Oonats! 

“T puro, [puro — 20 Kopos!”’ 
— [puto HOxkKH WoKos0B! 

“T puro, [punto — 0 Mapyci!” 
— A cui uac xe mpobepyca! 


Other examples are the Polish proverb ““Niedobry do roboty—dobry 
do ochoty,”’ and the saying “‘Lucky at cards—unlucky in love,”’ or vice 
versa. These instances reflect the belief that between certain attitudes, 
behaviors, or activities there exists a basic relationship in human life. 
The analyzed song apparently belongs to this repertory. It thus confirms 
the theory that there is a connection between such forms of folklore as 
proverbs and bywords and the higher, more developed folk phenomena.? 

The famous “‘heroic”’ song on Sahajdacnyj discloses a similar relation- 
ship, which, indeed, constitutes its leading theme :* 


I 


Oi Ha ropi Ta 2%KeHIi KHYTb, (bis) 
A nomig ropor, 

SA pOM-OJIHHO!IO 

Ko3aku HOYT. 

Tet, 20MHOKO, 

Tet, wiMpoxoro, 

Ko3aku WOyTb. 


2 Cf. PuSkin’s Poltava, where in his “inner monologue” Marija’s father, Koctubej, 
threatens Mazepa by referring to ‘‘noé’, kogda golubku nagu, / ty, stary) korSun, 
zakleval.”’ 

3 Cf., for example, G. L. Permjakov, Ot pogovorki do skazki (Moscow, 1970). 

4 1. Bunin observed this in his autobiographical novel Zizn’ Arsen’jeva (New York, 
1952). 
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II 


Tlonepeny Jlopouenpxo, (bis) 
Bene cBoe BIHCbKO, 

Bilicbko 3anopi3bke, 
Ko3a4¥eHbKO. 

Tel, 200HHOK, 

Teli, wiupoxo1, 

Ko3a4eHbkOo. 


Ill 


A no3any Caralinaunuit, (bis) 
Ilo NpoMiHsAB 2KIHKy 

Ha TIOTIOH Ta JIFOJIBKY, 
Heo6aynnii. 

Tei, 2OJIMHOW, 

Tei, WiHMpoKon, 

Heo6ayHni. 


IV 


“Te, BepHuca, Caraigaunnn, (bis) 
Bi3bMH CBOKO XKIHKY, 

Biaaai TIOTIOH-JIFOJbKY, 
Heo6ayHun! 

Te, 2ONHHOK, 

Tek, miupokoto, 

Heo6Oaynni!”’ 


Vv 


‘‘MeHi 3 2XKIHKOFO He BO3HTECA, (bis) 
A TEOTHOH T€ JIFOJIbKa 

Ko3aky B JOpo3i 

3HanoOuTsca! 

Ten, T0JIMHOK, 

Tei, wupokon, 

3Hano6uTECca! 


The core of the song is a dialogue between the harvesters — *xeHnI — 
and Sahajdaényj, the famous leader of the Cossacks, ““who exchanged 
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his wife for a pipe and tobacco.” For this he 1s called (apparently by 
the harvesters) “‘unreasonable’’— HeoOayHnii — and is asked to turn 
back and re-exchange the trifles of tobacco and pipe for his wife. 
In the last stanza, however, the ataman explains that marriage is 
incompatible with the Cossack way of life—an existence of wanderings 
and danger. So the wife—scinxa— belongs to the sphere of harvesters 
—o«enti—and the two wards accordingly approximate in quality by 
paronomasia. Sahajdaényj’s act, which is seemingly a joke, proves to 
be a serious matter: by his “unreasonable” act he has settled his 
accounts properly, renouncing his private, “everyday” life for the 
higher activity of Cossackdom. What seems unreasonable to the 
harvesters, who are common folk, is perfectly reasonable to the 
Cossacks’ famous leader. Accordingly, two corresponding pairs of 
words are used: the rhyme Cazatidaunuii/Heobaunuti and the paro- 
nomasia HeobayHuii—3HaoouTLca. 

The items that seem to be props— TIOTIOTYH Ta JIKObka— are not 
at all mere accessories, but meaningful elements within this context. 
As the jocular Russian proverb says: 


Ka6ak na 6a6a, 
Ta6ak ya OaHa- 
Ogua 3a0aBa. 


Thus “inka” (“6a6a’’) and “TroTIon”’ (““Ta6ak’’) become mutual sub- 
stitutes : both function as instruments and entertainments. 

Through the use of so many binary oppositions and juxtapositions, 
some of which intersect, the main contrasting parallelism is firmly 
established. Yet, the two sequences are simultaneously entangled by 
so many different ties that the general tonality (or “‘dialogue’’) of the song 
becomes extremely variegated : a joke becomes a serious matter and, 
in general, value judgements fluctuate. This makes the folk song both 
humorous and heroic—features very typical of Ukrainian folk art. 

The landscape, too, is not mere background, but plays an important 
role in the contrasting parallelism of the whole. Properly simplified 
to “ropa” and “yommua,” as is traditional in Slavic folklore, it is 
then distinctly divided between the harvesters and the Cossacks and 
thereby given a symbolic role. The mountain—ropa—is connected 
with an established pattern of life, that is, with the harvesters— xenni— 
and stands for immobility and the static, closed aspects of life. By 
contrast, the valley— sp-yommHa—represents an open road, a place of 
movement and action. A similar situation exists in many Ukrainian 
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lyrical songs, among which the best known is “‘Croit ropa Bucoxas...” 
where the whole symbolism of life is embodied in a valley while a 
mountain stands as an immobile witness to the life passing by at 
its foot. One also finds the same role ascribed to mountains in Medieval 
iconography, where they are a static decoration, cutting off vision and 
barring the perspective. It is important to note that in Ukrainian 
folklore this role for mountains has a geographic motivation, since 
the Ukraine is a country of steppes and open spaces. By contrast, Polish 
folk songs ascribe a quite different symbolism to the mountain/valley 
opposition. > 

The next song offers the basic device “laid bare’: due to the 
pecularities of its structure, both the requisite and symbolic characters 
of a Cossack and his horse are disclosed. Also, the nature of the 
Cossack-horse relationship becomes clear. 


I 


Po3npsaraiite, XJIOMM, KOHI 
Ta JInraHTe CNOYMBAaTb, 

A 4 Migy B Cay 3euIeHni, 

B cay, KPHHMYeHbKy KomaTb. 


II 


KonaB, kKomaB KpPHHHYeHbKy 
Y 3eJIeHOMy cary... 

Un ne Bue WiBYMHOHbKA 
PaHo-BpaHlli 10 Bony? 


Iil 


Buia, BUKWIAa DIBYAHOHbKAa 
B cay 3eeHui Bony OpatTs, 

A 3a Helo KO3a4e€HbKO 

Beye KOHA HallyBaTb. 


IV 


IIpocus, 1pocuB BidqepexkKo — 
Boua omy He asia, 


5 


9 


Cf. “Ty pdjdziesz gora / a ja dolina, // Ty zakwitniesz réza, / a ja kalina,’”’ where 
the mountain symbolizes a high social position, and the valley, poverty and sadness. 
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japus, Taps 3 pyK KOoJIe4KO, 
Boua Horo He B3aA1a. 


V 


**3HaloO, 3HalIO, TiIBYMHOHbKO, 
Unum «a TeOe po3rHiBMB: 

Ilo a BYOpa i3Be4Opa 

I3 Wpyroro rOBOpHB. 


VI 


Bona pocTom HeBevIN4Ka, 
Ile % WiTaMu MosIOna, 
Pyca koca 20 mosca, 

B koci jleHTa rouy6a.” 


The leading voice orders the ordinary workers—xnonui—to ter- 
minate their work (= unharness their horses) and take a well-deserved 
rest after work, whereas he himself turns to a higher activity—courtship 
and love: 


A 4 Tgy B cay 3eneHnii, 

B ca KpHHM4eHHKy KoMatTb... 
..4 He BHA Ze TiBYAHOHbKa 

PaHo-BpaHui No Bony? 


In the third stanza, however, the first person shifts to the third, and 
the Cossack who at the beginning of the song appeared as its main 
hero (“A 4 nigy B cay 3eneHHi...”) disappears from the scene; con- 
sequently, stanzas III and IV are built on the third person. In stanza V 
a Cossack in the first person is introduced once again (‘‘3Hat0, 3Halo, 
JIIBUMHOHBKO, YM 4 Tee po3rHiBus...”’), However, it is unclear to whom 
this voice belongs: to the Cossack from the first stanza, or to an 
entirely new personage, particularly because the latter’s function and 
spatial position have changed. Apparently, this is a bifurcation of the 
Cossack, quite frequent in folk songs, which underscores the con- 
ventionality of this personage—a steady prop in the lyrical “‘plot.” 
Similarly, there appears a bifurcation of the horse, another steady 
dramatis persona in folk songs. The two appearances of the Cossack 
are connected with two functionally different types of horses. The 
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first type, which belongs to the working boys, is a genuine workhorse.° 
This horse (or horses) belongs to the frame pertaining to the motif 
of everyday life, which has not been developed into a full sequence, 
as it was in the first song, and has therefore not acquired any symbolic 
significance. The second type of horse is a symbolic one: it is 
the Cossack’s substitute in courtship (his metaphor), and at the same 
time the Cossack’s indispensable part (his metonymy). It is this horse 
that plays a role in courtship: the Cossack asks for a pail, (‘"pocuTb 
Bijepe4ko”’) to give water to this animal. Because the parallelism of 
two realms is incomplete, although some instances of it are present, 
the non-symbolic casts light on the symbolic, allowing the song to be 
viewed as a self-explanatory text. 

The sound patterns of this song contain some very interesting 
characteristics. Among its rich sound repetitions is a_ particular 
reiteration of the last identical syllables in a neighboring position that 
creates a kind of internal quasi-rhyme : pyca koca 40 Nlosca; or Byopa 
isBeyopa. This phenomenon 1s made possible by Ukrainian prosody, 
which has no vowel reduction. Ukrainian folk songs share this 
phenomenon with Polish folk songs.’ Together, they are in polar 
- Opposition to those in Russian, whose vowels are strongly reduced 
and whose folk songs can thus offer only paronomasia or alliteration. 

Another pattern of sound repetition in the song being discussed 
deserves special attention. A close analysis of the dense sound reit- 
eration discloses the following anagrammatical structure : 


KO 


KO 


jig KO 


6 


Another variant of the song reads ‘‘Vyprjahajte xlopci voly,’’ which confirms our 
point. 


7 Cf. the Polish Christmas carol ‘‘A wezora z wieczora....”’ 
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KOC JI Jl 


The result is the word xo—.«ae—co, the keyword to the erotic 
symbolism of the song. 

The last song presented here contains the same basic referential core 
—an unsuccessful courtship—as well as the same symbolic repertory 
of accessories (water, well, horse) as did the first two songs. 


I 


3akyBaJla 303yJIeHbka Ha xaTi — Ha po3i, rei! 
IIpuixanu 20 DiBYHHH TpH KO3aKH B rocri, rei! (bis) 


II 


OMH KOHA BUIIpsrae, Dpyruii KOHA Baxe, rei! 
TpeTiii cTOiTb Mi, BIKOHUeM, ZOOpuii Beip kaxe, rei! (bis) 


Ill 


*“‘TloOpuii Bexip, cTapa MaTH, Dai BooM HanMTeca, reiki! 
KaxyTb Joye — TiBkKa rapHa, 203B0JIb NOJMBUTECA, rei!” 
(bis) 
IV 
“Bola B CIHAX Y DIKOUKi — 10H Ta Ht Hamniica, rei! 
7lipka B XaTi Ha KpoBaTi — 10M, NogMBuUCA, reii!”’ (bis) 


V 


“Bona B Te6e He xOIONHA, MiZy TO KipHuni, ren! 
]liska B TeOe He KpacuBa, ity 20 BooBULI, rei!’ (bis) 


Yet, this text offers still another variation of the traditional erotic 
parallelism. The song opens with the device of graduation : the image, 
or, rather, the functions of a Cossack are given three different real- 
izations :® 


8 In this case, the essential role of the gradation is to underscore the conventional 


character of the Cossack as a personage. Another variant of the song presents it even 
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OMH KOHA BUIpsrae, 
pyri KoHA Bsxxe, 

TpeTii CTOITb Mi, BIKOHIEM, 
oOpuit Bewip Kaxe. 


The ‘‘main’? Cossack has been separated from his metaphoric- 
metonymic horse: it is now he himself who needs water, whereas 
his horse has only a decorative role. The symbolic character of 
the horse is thus laid bare. Furthermore, in the request of a third 
Cossack (as the main function) water and a girl are immediately 
juxtaposed : they are objects that will be tested at the same time. The 
similarity and exchangeability of both is further underscored as each 
comes in its proper “container”: ‘“‘Bowa... y QbKOUL|, ...01BKa... Ha 
kposati....”” So the symbolic character of water has also been laid bare, 
and thus this text, too, can be considered self-explanatory. 

Where its major devices are laid bare, the text is characterized by an 
extreme compactness. While in the two songs analyzed above the 
usual attributes and props were fully developed into a landscape and 
a ritualistic courtship, here there is neither landscape nor flirtation. 
The first is substituted by the features of a house, whose interior 
details prevail (‘Boa B CiHAX, 2iBKa B XaTi Ha kpoBaTi’’); the second is 
reduced to a Cossack’s matter-of-fact request. 

The outcome 1s also in agreement with the metapoetic character of 
the whole, for the Cossack’s choice does not agree with a proper pattern 
of elements. Since a girl— aipyHHa —is usually juxtaposed with 
fresh water— kipHuusa —hence the widow— BgoBuia—should be equa- 
ted with stale water, here coming from an indirect source of water 
—ixouka. But in the analyzed text the sequence is reversed into a 


chiasm : 
KIPHHIA - om 
TKOUKAa: BOUOBHILA 
This chiasmic structure indicates once again the above-mentioned set 
of the text toward a “‘play with devices.”’ 
The samples analyzed here testify to the richness and refinement of 
Ukrainian folklore. This has made it a particularly rewarding area 


of study for philologists, ethnographers, linguists, folklorists, and 
anthropologists from the early Romantic period to our own day. The 


more Clearly: “Pryjixaly try Kozaki, a vsi try odnaki...,”” Malorossijskija pesni, izdannyja 
M. Maksimovicem (Moscow, 1824), p. 713. 
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special attraction of Ukrainian folklore was responsible for the creation 
of a “Ukrainian school” in Polish Romanticism that included poets 
such as Bohdan Zaleski and Antoni Malczewsk1. 

The field has been enhanced by the great interest and care for 
folklore among Ukrainian scholars. Myxajlo Maksymovyé, the brilliant 
scientist and philologist, collected and published the first volume of 
Ukrainian songs as early as 1827;° in the introduction to this work 
he offered both sociological and philological analyses of its contents. 
The achievements of Oleksandr Potebnja as linguist and literary 
theoretician are well known; however, one should remember that 
he was also one of the world’s greatest folklorists and ethnologists. 
His study, today a bibliographical rarity, O6eacnenua manopoccuiickux 
U CPOOHbIX HapodHbIx neceH, remains a model for the structural analysis 
of folklore and serves as a methodological paradigm to the present 
day. During the twentieth century such individuals as the devoted 
collector of Hucul folklore Jurij Fed’kovyé, Oleksandr Rubec’, Filaret 
Kolessa, and Klyment Kvitka produced interesting collections and 
studies on various forms of Ukrainian folklore. The contemporary 
collections and studies of the Canadian linguist Jaroslav Rudnyc’kyj 
show that even displaced from its native land, Ukrainian folk art can 
develop and grow. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Translations of the songs analyzed'° 


I dug, I dug a well one week, two weeks, 
I liked, I loved a girl—but for the others, not for myself. 


O, sad, very sad will I be, 

I loved a girl since childhood, 
I loved a girl since childhood, 
I loved—but did not take her. 


O sad, sad, will I be, 

The other people will take her, 
The other people will take her, 
She won’t be mine! 

O, sad, sad! 


° At the time Maksymovyé was twenty-three years old. 
'0 The songs analyzed in the text were recorded by the author in the Poltava 
region of the Ukraine. The translations are also by the author. 
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II 
And that well has now been littered, 
And that girl has now been grieved. 
(Refrain) 
III 


And from that well eagles now drink water, 
And that girl is now being led to the altar. 
(Refrain) 


IV 


One is leading her by the hand, the other—by the sleeve, 
The third one is standing by and crying bitterly: he loved her, but didn’t take her. 
(Refrain) 


I 


There, on the mountain, the harvesters are harvesting, (bis) 
And by the mountain, 

By a ravine, by a valley, 

The Cossacks are going. 

There, by a valley, 

There, by a wide one, 

The Cossacks are going. 


I 


In front of them there is Dorogenko, (bis) 
He is leading his forces, 

The army of ZaporozZe, 

The good Cossack. 

There, by a valley, 

There, by a wide one, 

The good Cossack. 


Il 


And in the back there is Sahajdaényj, (bis) 
Who exchanged his wife 

For a pipe and tobacco, 

The unreasonable one. 

There, by a valley, 

There, by a wide one, 

The unreasonable one. 


IV 


**Hey, come back, Sahajdaényj, (bis) 
Take your wife, 

Return the pipe and tobacco, 

You unreasonable one!”’ 
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There by a valley, 
There, by a wide one, 
You unreasonable one. 


“I won’t bother with a wife, (bis) 
And a pipe and tobacco 

For a Cossack on the road 

Will be useful.”’ 

There, by a valley, 

There, by a wide one, 

Will be useful! 


Unharness your horses, boys, 
And lie down for a rest, 

And I will go to a green orchard, 
To an orchard, to dig a well. 


IT 


I dug, I dug a well 

In a green orchard, 

Will a girl come out, 

Early in the morning, for water? 


Il 


There came, there came a girl 

Early in the morning to take water, 
And after her there comes a Cossack 
To give water to his horse. 


IV 


He asked her, and asked her for a bucket, 
But she didn’t give it to him, 

He tried and tried to give her a ring, 

But she didn’t take it from him. 


“I know, I know, my girl, 
With what I angered you: 
Because last evening 

I talked with another. 


VI 


She is not very tall, 

She is young in age, 

Her blond braid is long and down to her waist, 
In her braid there is a blue ribbon.” 
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I 


A cuckoo cried out on the hut—on the corner, 
There came three Cossacks to visit a girl. 


II 


One is unharnessing a horse, the other is tying up a horse, 
The third one is standing by a window—he says, ““Good-evening.”’ 


Il 


‘““Good-evening, old mother, give me some water to drink, 
People say your girl is pretty, let me take a look.”’ 


IV 


‘“Water is in the hallway, in a pot, go and take a drink. 
The girl is in the room, on her bed, go and take a look.” 


V 


‘Your water is not cold, Ill go to a well. 
Your girl is not pretty, I'll go to a widow.” 
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